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TO WHOM ALL COMMUNICATIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED. heavenly E ather, art thou come indeed to guide 
the feet of thy poor dust into the way of peace? 


PUBLISHED. WEEKLY And now, he who had been the deeply distressed 
At No. 50 North Fourth Street mourner, relieved in both body and mind—forthe 
, wie 2 OuLP RIA ’ healing virtue affected both—was enabled to re- 


joice in God with joy unspeakable. 

Under a sense of heavenly peace, he groped 
his way up stairs, but ere he got to the top he 
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|where his children lay asleep, “Ah! my 
children,” he exclaimed, while tears of gratitude 
fell from his sightless eyes, “ you are enjoying 
‘sweet and uninterrupted repose; but what are 
| your circumstances compared with mine ?”’ Truly, 
In many ways, without interference on their, “ he joyed according to the joy in harvest, and 
part, and from various sources to which they | as men rejoice when they divide the spoil.” 
made no appeal, relief came; and, during the; ne other occasion of this sort may interest 
period when the club stipend was suspended, the reader. He had retired to rest, but the 
they were even better cared for than they had asthmatic affection so heavily oppressed him, 
previously been. Thus, again, did he prove the | that, unable to lie down, he supported himself in 
faithfulness and care of that Almighty Being, a sitting posture, and recurring to the fountain 
whose gracious providence is in ceaseless opera- of all good, was sweetly comforted. As he main- 
tion for the preservation and defence of His be- | tained his patient waiting on the Lord, the pre- 
lieving and obedient people ; of all those who put , cious feelings increased in strength, and his mind 
their trust in Him; and thus strikingly was es- became absorbed, if I may so speak, in the Divine 
tablished the truth of the psalmist’s declaration, presence. In this state he was favored to con- 
“Tt is better to trust in the Lord than to put, tinue till the opening day, of which he was made 
confidence in man; it is better to trust in the; sensible by the sweet notes of the birds saluting 
Lord than to put confidence in princes.” his ear. 

Another circumstance not to be omitted was} This sound gave birth to a new train of medi- 
the following : One night he had retired to rest, ' tation; he was led to contemplate them as fully 
but sleep was removed far from him by disease answering the end of their creation; and, con- 
and pa~fh. Thus affected, he struggled to get up, ; trasting this fact with much of his own former 
felt his way down stairs, and having gained his life, he would fain, had it been possible, have hid 
well-known corner, sat down greatly oppressed himself from the Divine presence. “I have 
in body, and equally soin mind. The enemy, often,” said he, “admired the music of these 
taking advantage of his situation, suggested that little creatures, and not unfrequently has my 
he was hardly dealt with, and this temptation, | mind been raised hereby in songs of praise to 
finding entrance for a moment, added greatly to their and my Creator; but never was I so 
his perplexity, so that, bowed down in unutter- | affected with their melody as now; never, as at 
able anguish, he could only pour forth his soul | this time, did so much of Divine inspiration seem 
in groans unto God. to influence their songs.”’ 

After remaining some time in this distress, that} I have frequently thought, whilst engaged in 
scripture, accompanied with light and life, was} preparing these pages, that many of my readers 
conveyed to his mind, “‘ whereby the dayspring | may suspect that my statements have been colored 
from on high hath visited us, to give light to, with no parsimonious hand; but in nothing am 
them who sit in darkness, to guide our feet into} I aware of having exceeded the truth respecting 
the way of peace.’”’ “‘ What!’ exclaimed he rais- | this spiritual-minded disciple ; indeed, I think I 
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shall be justified in saying, that the whole has that I am even stripped naked, and turned a poor 


not been told. 


REVIEW 


solitary one into the world’s wide wilderness ; 


It was about the year 1830, that some journals | yet will I confess to the truth, take up my daily 
and other writings of Friends were brought under | cross, and faithfully bear it after the example of 


| 


the notice of John Dunstone. These unfolded 
to his mind views on certain points, differing 
from those which he had previously entertained, 
and he apprehended that he saw in them a nearer 
approach to primitive Christianity, than in those 
generally received. Being ultimately confirmed 
in this apprehension, he sought to put into prac- 
tice those things which he believed to be the 
Divine will concerning him. 

; : : : ; 

The first point to which his attention was 


drawn, and by which his mind was exercised, | 


was plainness of speech, and the addressing of in- 
dividuals in the singular number, agreeably to 
the language of Holy Scripture. This practice, 
he felt, was required of him, its analogy to the 
simplicity and self denying character of the Di- 
vine law being opened clearly to his view. To 
this succeeded a conviction, that for man (poor, 
frail, and fallen as he is) to give flattering titles 
to his fellow man, or to receive such, is opposed 
to the testimony of truth, and to the entire tenor 
of the New Testament. On this followed the 
unlawfulness of swearing for Christians, when 
tried by the precepts left on record by the Divine 
Lawgiver Himself. His views on worship also 
underwent considerable change; he saw clearly 
the inward and spiritual character of this act,— 
that man’s place in worship was to sit in abased- 
ness of soul at the feet of Jesus, and that nothing 
could be offered up here, that would be edifying 
to the worshipper, or well pleasing to the su- 
preme object of worship, but that which 
emanated from Himself; His Holy Spirit sancti- 
fying the worshipper, and preparing him to offer 
sacrifices in righteousness. Ministry and prayer 
were now recognized as Divine gifts, to be exer- 
cised in the will of Him who calls for them. 

All these things for some time he kept to him- 
self, examining and re-examining them by the 
evidences contained in those portions of Holy 
Scripture with which he was acquainted; earn- 
estly desiring to know the mind and will of the 
Lord herein ; and, when known, openly to con- 
fess to the truth. This desire introduced him 
into great conflict, till at length he came toa 
clear understanding of the apostle’s language, 
“ For the word of God is quick and powerful, 
and sharper than any two-edged sword ; piercing 
to the dividing asunderof soul and spirit, and of 
the joints and marrow; and is a discerner of 
the thoughts and intents of the heart.’’ 

Now it was, to use his own terms, “as though 
the foundations of the great deep were broken 
up, and the former buildings shaken ;”’ yet was 
he strengthened to go forward on his way, watch- 
ing and praying, eating little, and sleeping less ; 
until one night, after the family had retired to 
rest, sitting alone in his usual corner, he said in 
his heart, “ Be the result what it may ; be it so, 





my suffering Lord.” 

While thus exercised, these emphatic words 
broke in upon his mind ; “ For other foundation 
can no man Jay than that is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ. If any man build upon this foundation, 
gold, silver, precious stones, wood, hay, stubble, 
every man’s work shall be made manifest; for 
the day shall declare it, because it shall be re- 
vealed by fire ; and the fire shall try every man’s 
work, of what sort it is. If any man’s work 
abide which he hath built thereupon, he shall 
receive a reward. If any man’s work shall be 
burned, he shall suffer loss ; but he himself shall 
be saved, yet soas by fire.” Here he was per- 
mitted to see what was for “the fire,” “the 
hammer,” “ the sword,’ and to yield up all to 
the Divine disposal. 

Having applied to Friends to be received into 
membership, and appearing to be fully convinced 
of the principles and testimonies of our religious 
Society, he was in 1838 admitted a member, 
though some difficulty was felt with respect to 
his attendance of meetings. 

It has been observed in a preceding paragraph 
that his former building was shaken ; and should 
any reader query what part was thus shaken, his 
own answer was, “all that which was made up 
of forms and ceremonies, of types and figures, 
and of mere shadows of good things to come—in 
a word, all that was merely of the fleshly birth ;” 
and that Scripture fell with weight on his mind, 
“Cease ye from man, whose breath is in his 
nostrils, for wherein is he to be accounted of ?”’ 
He now clearly saw that it was his duty to cease 
from all these things, whilst at the same time he 
perceived that that part which could not be 
shaken, but which was to abide for ever, con- 
sisted in an entire subjugation of the soul “ to 
the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus.”’ 

Likening himself to Jerusalem that lay broken 
and in ruins; his earnest cries ascended to the 
“ Repairer of breaches,’’ that He would be pleased 
to remove all obstacles out of the way, and to 
raise up to Himself a holy spiritual temple in 
which he might delight. His prayer was granted, 
and great was the flow of peace which pre- 
vailed in his soul. In this season of searching 
of heart and extremity, these Scriptures greatly 
sustained him, and were, as he expressed him- 
self, ‘as a staffin his hand’’—* All that will 
live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecu- 
tion.” And again, “ Beloved, think it not 
strange concerning the fiery trial which is to try 
you, as though some strange thing happened unto 
you ; but rejoice, in as much as ye are made par- 
takers of Christ’s sufferings, that when His glory 
shall be revealed, ye may be glad also with ex- 
ceeding joy.” 

He spent much of his time in meditating on 

















Holy Scripture, in prayer, and in waiting upon 
God. Thus engaged, and his bodily weakness 
being very great, the enemy suggested that the 
course he had adopted had driven his friends 
from him, that he would be deprived of religious 
meetings, and of religious society; many con- 
flicts, and great darkness succeeded, producing 
strong cries to the Lord for support and preser- 
vation. 

Under these feelings, he one night retired to 
rest, greatly exhausted both in body and mind, 
watering his couch with his tears, and earnestly 
seeking Divine direction and counsel. While 
thus engaged, it was as though it had been audi- 
bly said to him, “Thou need not be concerned 
about thy meetings ;’’ and this Scripture was, to 
his comfort and admiration, instantly opened to 
his mind: “‘ And Jesus, when He was baptized, 
went up straightway out of the water; and, lo! 
the Heavens were opened unto Him, and he saw 
the Spirit of God descending like a dove, and 
lighting upon Him; and, lo! a voice from 
Heaven, saying, This is my beloved Son, in whom 
I am well pleased!’ Here he saw the Evange- 
list as in the Divine presence, and apprehended 
how a solitary worshipper might sit alone, and 
yet be in glorious company. It was given him 
further to see, that for the present his meeting 
was to be in his own house, and that it would 


. not be his allotment to sit there alone. 


The account of the transfiguration of our Lord 
now occurred to him, with the concluding de- 
claration, “* And behold a voice out of the cloud, 
which said, This is my beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased; hear ye him!” This deeply 
of meaning, together with a universality of ap- 
plication, which he had not understood before ; 
and here, if I am so speak, he seemed to contem- 
plate in holy convocation, not only the Lord 
Jesus and His great prototypes, Moses and Elias, 
but also, in ineffable condescension, ‘the Ancient 
of days,”’ with the Spirit, which, in the form of 
a dove, lighted on the Saviour on the banks of 
the Jordan. This gracious display of love and 
merey scattered his doubts, filling his heart with 
thanksgiving, and his tongue with praise. 

He now felt that, as far as his fellow creatures 
were concerned, he was reconciled to sit alone, 
even to the latest hour of his earthly pilgrimage, 
should such be the Divine will concerning him. 
Afterwards, he apprehended it his duty to fix 
on a period for public worship (if the word 
public may be so applied), and invited those of 
his relatives, friends, and neighbors, who had a 
desire to serve the Lord, to unite with him in 
this service. Several came, from time to time, 
and bore a willing testimony to the grace and 
power, of which they had been made sensible on 
many of those occasions. 

It was at length proposed to him to leave his 
little ¢ottage on the common, and occupy a house 
in Camborne, where a Meeting of Friends, on 
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first day evenings, had been recently established ; 
to which, after a severe struggle, he consented. 
As Jacob of old, on the occasion of the antici- 
pated meeting with his brother Esau, sent his 
household over the brook Jabbok before him, 
that in the solitariness of the night, and in the 
depths of his own spirit, he might wrestle for the 
blessing ; so did our dear friend, when the day 
came for his removal, send his wife and children 
before him, that, unobserved and uninterrupted, 
he might earnestly seek, and be favored experi- 
mentally to know, the Divine presence and bless- 
ing to go with him. And such was the cheering 
evidence imparted, that, “‘ with a glad heart and 
cheerful countenance,” to use his own words, he 
left his old, humble dwelling, and entered his 
new and more commodious abode. “ And here,” 
said he, ‘‘my wonted corner was restored.” 

From this period to the end of his pilgrimage, 
he was strengthened to walk humbly and watch- 
fully before the Lord, bearing with meekness and 
patience the afflictions inseparable from his con- 
dition. He attended his religious meetings with 
regularity, and often under circumstances of great 
difficulty ; highly valuing these oppportunities, 
which were frequently made seasons of comfort 
and of strength to his mind. The company of 
his friends, too, he much enjoyed; and, when 
favored with it, his communications, mostly in 
the language of Scripture, were often very inter- 
esting and instructive. 

Thus, year after year passed away with but 
little change, till 1855, when he was attacked 
with paralysis, which gradually reduced his 


|already feeble frame. He was favored, however, 
affected him ; and in it he apprehended a depth | 


to retain his serenity of mind, was cheerful and 
comfortable, and wholly resigned to the Divine 
will; so that, in patience unwearied, and in great 
submission of spirit. his language was, “ It is all 
right, just as it should be. Were I at liberty to 
choose, I would not have it otherwise ;”—and to 
his son he said, ‘ It is all bright, both within and 
without.” Quickly his power of utterance failed, 
so that for the last few days of his life, although 
he often attempted to speak, he was unable to 
do so, and the only mode of conveying to those 
about him his gratitude to them, and his love 
and devotion to God, was by an affectionate pres- 
sure of the hand in the one ease, and the lifting 
of it heavenward ia the other. 

He sank peacefully and sweetly away on the 
9th of Ist mo. 1856, in his 69th year, leaving on 
the minds of his surviving friends the comforting 
conviction that, through redeeming mercy, the 
released spirit was permitted to enter into “ the 
rest which remaineth for the people of God.” 





“I will never do this,” says one, yet does it. 
“Tam resolved to do that,” says another, but 
flags upon second thoughts ; or does it, though 
awkwardly for this world’s sake; as if it were 
worse to break his word, than to do amiss in 
keeping it.—Penn. 
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From The British Friend. 
““WHO HATH BEGOTTEN THE DROPS OF DEW?” 
JOB XXxvill. 28. 

The remarkable phenomenon of the insensible 
deposition of atmospheric moisture in dew, is 
full of interest. Hence, truly did the patriarch 
Isaac, in his blessing to Jacob, say, “‘God give 
thee the dew of heaven and the fatness of the 
earth ;’’ which if we receive not continually, the 
labors of the husbandman must fail. Dew isa 
moisture insensibly deposited from the atmos- 
phere on the surface of the earth. This moisture 
is precipitated by the cold of the body on which 
it appears, and will be more or less abundant, 
not in proportion to the coldness of that body, 
but in proportion to the existing state of the air 
in regard to moisture. It is commonly supposed 
that the formation of dew produces cold, but like 
every other precipitation of water from the at- 
mosphere, it must eventually produce heat. It 
is never seen on nights both cloudy and windy, 
and if, in the course of the night, the weather, 
from being serene, should become dark and 
cloudy, dew which has been deposited will dis- 
appear. In calm weather, if the sky be partially 
covered with clouds, more dew will appear than 
if it were entirely uncovered. Dew begins in 
the country to appear’ on the grass in places 
shaded from the sun, during clear and calm 
weather, soon after the heat has declined, and 
continues to be deposited through the whole 
night, and for a little after sunrise. The quan- 
tity will depend in some measure on the propor- 
tion of moisture in the atmosphere. It appears 
to be a curious fact that bodies a little elevated 
in the air often become moist with dew, while 
similar bodies lying on the ground remain dry, 
though necessarily, from their position, as liable 
to be wetted by whatever falls from the heavens 
as the former. Metallic substances, however, 
exposed to the air in a horizontal position remain 
dry, while everything around them is covered 
with dew; though wherever the air can freely 
penetrate, under favorable circumstances, the 
dew is not confined to the surface only, but is 
often found in the interior of the soil, when 
evaporation is taking place on the surface. This 
may be observed in dry pulverized earth, which 
will increase in weight by moisture nearly ten to 
twenty per cent. in a dewy night, according to 
the nature of the soil. 

The amount of the dew deposited upon the 
earth has been estimated by Dalton to be equal 
to five inches per annum, or about 500 tons of 
water per acre, even in this country, and on the 
continent it is often much more. There is less 
dew usually formed during the first than the 
second portion of the night. The pulverization 
of the soil then promotes its power of absorbing 
water, and thereby increasing its fertilizing ef- 
fects; for it is evident that a vigorous vegetation 
produces rain, which, on the other hand, nourishes 
again that vegetation. This has been observed 
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by naturalists, in a remarkable degree, in the 
destruction of forests, and the growth of plants 
that_are all in perfection, or are all green and 
ripe at the same period. 

Previous to 1821, in the department of Du Var 
and Provence, France possessed a superfluity of 
brooks and springs of water, with heavy dews. 
In that year the olive trees, which formed almost 
forests, were killed by frost, and were cut down 
to the roots in 1822; since which time the springs 
have dried up and agriculture has suffered; the 
dews being small from the want of vegetation of 
the green leaf. Again, in Upper Egypt, the 
rains eighty years ago were still abundant, but 
have almost ceased since the Arabs cut down all 
the trees for firing, without renewing them, along 
the valley of the Nile towards Libya and Arabia; 
while a contrary effect has been produced in 
Lower Egypt, through the extensive plantation 
of trees by the Pacha about Alexandria and 
Cairo, where rain was formerly a great rarity; it 
has since that period become much more com- 
mon. Hence, in illustrating the theory—that 
vegetation promotes rain and dew—this is also 
observable in the Pontine Marshes near Rome, 
which were anciently fertile, with vegetation and 
fruit-trees adorning the villas of the Romans; 
besides the extensive sacred woods, which wer 
not permitted to be destroyed, where, at th 
present day, is now a pestilential marsh, the cul- 
tivation of which is nearly wholly neglected 
This was occasioned by the wars and contentions 
to possess the city of Rome, more than 1000 years 
ago, and which have since been only partially 
cultivated—where now a person may walk for 
days together without seeing a tree or a shrub, 
and, during the summer months, not a blade of 
green vegetable life; being covered with dr) 
withered grass without dew, and is now a pesti- 
lential waste on account of the little cultivation. 
being without dew from the want of green vege- 
table life the greatest part of the year, and wher 
the marsh fever and malaria are almost certain 
to attack the laborers who come from the neigh- 
boring mountains for harvest work. This was 
supposed to be occasioned by the decomposition 
of vegetable matter on a moist surface; but now 
it is found to proceed from a very different cause, 
for while hay and corn are in a growing state, 
these pestilential districts are as healthy as anj 
part of Italy; but the moment the crop is ripe 
and cut down, or withers on the ground, the dew 
ceases, and the malaria and marsh fever cow- 
mence, which continue through the autumn and 
winter, till vegetation becomes again vigorous in 
the spring. 

This is also said to be analogous to what in 
England is called the hay fever and the ague of 
the fens, which was very prevalent in the last 
century, arising from the want of that peculia: 
gas or effluvia that green vegetable life so gene- 
rally diffuses. Hence it is concluded that the 
climate of this country is so much healthier now 
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than it was forty or fifty years since, arising from | to women in general, would seem entirely incom- 
the general cultivation of green vegetables, as | patible with usefulness or happiness. 
turnips, mangolds, and cabbage, during the sum-| She was born in 1795. At ten months old 
mer and autumn, for the feeding of cattle during | | she was attacked with a paralytic affection, which 
the winter; which are known, while growing, to| deprived her for ever of the use of her lower 
give out vital air in oxygen gas, and absorb, for | limbs. She passed through her busy, active, 
their own growth, the carbonic acid gas; thus | and happy life without ever having been able to 
correcting the too large a proportion of this air, | stand or move. She was educated chiefly by an 
which is the cause of the injury to animal life | elder sister and other near relations, and as her 
by miasma and malaria, which are particularly | appetite for knowledge displayed itself at an early 
fatal to mankind in almost every climate. age, her parents procured for her the instruc- 
Another observation has been made on the|tions of a tutor, whose only complaint was that 
peculiar manner that leaves of plants appear to | he could not keep pace with her eager desire and 
act on receiving the dew. The blades of grass | rapid acquisition of knowledge. She thus learned 
are often spangled over their whole surface with | successively Latin, Greek, and Hebrew; after 
dew drops, which run together in streams towards | which she betook herself to the Teutonic lan- 
their roots; whereas, on the leaves of the clover, | guages, her proficiency in which was soon marked 
the cabbage, nasturtium, and many other plants, by her translation of one of the Anglo-Saxon 
it collects in distinct globules, which may be Chronicles. 
rolled about on the leaf without appearing to | In 1825, after her mother’s death, she went 
moisten it: these drops, in fact, do not touch the to live at Northrepps Cottage, near Cromer, a 
leaf, but rest and roll upon a pillar of air inter- | neighborhood almost peopled by the various 
spersed between them and the substance of the| branches of her family. Northrepps Hall was 
leaf. On very translucent nights these may be | the country residence of the late Sir T. Fowell 
observed to bend the tender leaf of the clover, | Buxton, whose sister, Sarah Buxton, lived with 
and discharge the crystal load at their roots, and Miss Gurney on a footing of the most intimate 
then again begin to accumulate; another globule | and perfect friendship. . 
cup formed, and horizontal leaves and flowers In 1839, Miss Buxton died. Miss Gurney, 
seem to absorb the whole of their collected dews, | to whom this loss was entirely irreparable, con- 
as if the dew was more beneficial to them when | tinued to inhabit her beautiful cottage, and found 
so applied than discharging it at their roots.— | consolation and happiness in dispensing every 
Journal R. A. S., vol. v. T. | kind of benefit and service around her. She had 
| procured, at her own expense, one of Captain 
| Manby’s apparatus for saving the lives of seamen 
wrecked on that most dangerous coast; and in 
| cases of great urgency and peril, she caused her- 
The remarkable qualities of a lady who has | self to be carried down to the beach, and from 
lately been removed from the wide sphere of | the chair in which she wheeled herself about, di- 
beneficence and usefulness she filled in so beauti- | rected all the measures for the rescue and subse- 
ful and striking a manner, deserving of admira- | | quent treatment of the half-drowned sailors. We 
tion and of imitation, must not pass away un-| can hardly conceive a more touchiug and eleva- 
noticed. | ting picture than that of the infirm woman, de- 
Anna Gurney was the youngest child of| pendent even for the least movement on artificial 
Richard Gurney, of Keswick, near Norwich, one | help, coming from the luxurious comfort of her 
of the three brothers, among whose immediate lovely cottage, to face the fury of the storm, the 
descendants Elizabeth Fry, Joseph John Gurney, | horror of darkness and shipwreck, that she might 
Hudson Gurney, and his half-sister Anna, are | help to save some from perishing. 
best known to the public ; but whose spirit of} But everything she did was done with an 
munificent charity is still to be traced through energy, vivacity, and courage, which might be 
all the wide ramifie ations, Gurney, Buxton, Hoare, | looked for in vain among the vast majority of 
&e., which have spread from that reot. In this| those on whom Nature has lavished the physical 
humerous race, wealth, and the noble employment | powers of which she was deprived. She devoted 
of wealth, may be regarded as an inheritance, | her attention to the education as well as the 
and have survived the separation of nearly all| material well being of the poor around her, by 
the family from the religious Society to which | whom she was justly regarded as a superior being 
they originally belonged, and from which (be it | —superior in wisdom and in love. To the 
said) they derived this their highest distinction. | children of her friends and neighbors of a higher 
The father and mother of Anna Gurney were ‘class she was ever ree udy to impart the knowledge 
strict Friends, and to her death she preserved a| with which her own mind was so amply store d. 
simplicity of dress and a certain peculiar kindli- | Even little children found her cheerful and be- 
ness of manner which are among their distin- | nignant countenance and her obvious sympathy 
guishing features. But her character was her | so attractive, that the wonder and alarm with 
own, and was developed by circumstances which, ' which they at first watched her singular appear- 
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From the Literary Gazette. 
ANNA GURNEY. 
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ance and movements were dispelled in a few 
minutes, and they always liked to return to her 
presence. 

It may be supposed that Miss Gurney did not 
live in such constant intercourse with Sir T. F. 
Buxton without imbibing his zeal in behalf of 
the blacks. She maintained up to the time of 
her death a constant and animated correspond- 
ence with missionaries and educated negroes in 
the rising settlements on the coast of “Africa. 
Well do we remember the bright expression of 
her face when she called our attention to the 
furniture of her drawing-room and told us with 
exultation, that it was made of cotton from Ab- 
beotoca. 


Miss Gurney died, after a short illness, on the 
6th of June last, and was buried by the side of 
her beloved friend and companion in the ivy- 
mantled church of Overstrand. We hear from a 
correspondent that above two thousand people 
congregated from all the country side to see the 
beloved and revered remains deposited in their 
last resting-pace. 

We can easily believe it. But it is not her 
benevolence, great as that was, which prompts 
this homage to her memory. It is that which | 
was peculiarly her own—the example she has 
left of a life, marked at its very dawn bya 
calamity which seemed to rob it of everything 
that is valued by woman, and to stamp upon it 
an indelible gloom, yet filled to the brim with 
She was | 





usefulness, activity, and happine ss. 
cut off from all the elastic joys and graces of | 


youth ; from the admiration, the tenderness, and 
the passion which peculiarly wait on woman, 
from the light pleasures of the world, or the deep 
happiness and honored position of the wife and 
mother. What, it might be asked, remained to | 
give charm and value tosucha life? Yet those 
who knew Anna Gurney would look around them 
long to find another person who produced on 
those who conversed with her an equal impres- 
sion of complete happiness and contentment. Her 
conversation was not only interesting, but in the 
highest degree cheerful and animated. When 
talking on her favorite subject—philology, she 
would suddenly and rapidly wheel away the chair 
in which she always sat and moved, to her well- 
stored book-shelves, take down a book, and return 
delighted to communicate some new thought or 
discovery. Never was there a more complete 
triumph of mind over matter; of the nobler 


boy, 


| back the water, sir, 


| Why, when his teeth chattered, 





affections over the vulgar desires; of cheerful 
and thankful piety over incurable calamity. She 
loved and enjoyed life to the last, spite of great 
bodily suffering, and clung to it with as much 
fondness as is consistent with the faith and the 
hope of so perfect a Christian. 


May some murmuring hearts and some vacant 
listless minds be seduced or shamed by her ex- 
ample into a better and more thankful employ- 
ment of God’s gifts ! 


REVIEW. 


THE BOY AT THE DYKE. 


It is said that alittle boy in Holland was re- 
turning one night from a village to which he had 
been sent by his father on an errand, when he 
noticed the water trickling through a narrow open- 
ing in the dyke. He stopped and thought what 
the consequences would be if the hole was not 
closed. He knew, for he had often heard his 
father tell the sad disasters which happened from 
such small beginnings, how, in a few hours, the 
opening would become bigger and bigger, and 
let in the mighty mass of waters pressing on the 
dyke, until the whole of the defence being wash- 
ed away, the rolling, dashing, angry waters would 
sweep on to the next village, destroying life and 
property, andevery thing in its way. Should he 
run home and alarm the villagers, it would be 
dark before they could arrive, and the hole might 
even then be so large as to defy all attempts t 
close it. 

Prompted by these thoughts, he seated himself 
on the bank of the canal, stopped the opening 
with his hand, and patiently waited the approach 
of some villagers. But no one came. Hour 
after hour rolled slowly by, yet there sat the heroic 
in cold and darkness, shivering, wet and 
tired, stoutly pressing his hand against the dan- 
gerous breach. All night he stayed at his post 
At last the morning broke. A clergyman walk- 
ing up the canal heard agroan, and looked around 
to see where it came from. ‘‘ Why are you there. 
my child?” he asked, seeing the boy, and sur- 
prised at his strange position. “I am keeping 
and saving the village from 
being drowned,’’ answered the child, with lips 

benumbed with cold that he could scarcely 
speak. The astonished minister relieved the 
boy. The dyke was closed, and the danger 


|which threatened hundreds of lives was pre- 


vented. 

“Heroic boy! What a noble spirit of self-de- 
votedness he showed!’ every one will exclaim 
A heroic boy indeed he was; and what was it 
that sustained him through the lonesome night ? 
his limbs trem- 
bled, and his heart was wrung with anxiety, did 
he not fly to his safe and warm home?’ What 
thought bound him to his seat? Was it not the 
responsibility of his position ? Did he not de- 
termine to brave all the fatigue, the danger, the 
darkness, and the cold, in thinking what the 
consequences would be, if he should forsake it? 
His mind pictured the quiet homes and beauti- 
ful farms of the people inundated by the fisod of 
water, and he determined to stay at his post or 
die. 

Now, there is a sense in which every person, 
every boy and girl, occupies a position of far 
weightier responsibility than that of the little 
Hollander on that dark and lonesome night ; for, 
by the good or bad influence which you do and 
shall exert, you may be the means of turning a 
tide of wretchedness and ruin, or a pure stream 
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of gladness or goodness on the world. God has 
given you somewhere a post of duty to occupy, | 
and you cannot get above or below your obliga- | 
tions to be faithful in it. You are responsible 
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the apostle gives of the Christian life : “ Breth- 
ren, [ count not myself to have apprehended ; 
but this one thing I do, forgetting those things 
which are behind, and reaching forth unto those 


for leaving your work undone, as well as having | things which are before, I press toward the mark 


it badly done. You cannot excuse yourself, say- 
ing, “I am nobody—I don’t exert any in- 
fluence ;” for there is nobody so mean or obscure 
that he has not some influence ; and you have it 
whether you will or no, and you are responsible 
for that influence, whatever it is. 


tion to devote your influence to virtue, to human- 
ity, to God. 
grow up with these solid principles of action, to 
fear and to honor God, to be true to your con- 
science, and to do all the good you can. Then 
will your path indeed be like that of the just, 
which “shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day.””— Advocate and Guardian. 


PRESSING TOWARD THE MARK. 


“T press toward the mark for the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus.” — Philippians iii. 14. 

The most remarkable parts of the stadium were 
its entrance, middle, and extremity. 
trance was marked at first only by a line drawn 


on the sand, from side to side of the stadium. | 


To prevent any unfair advantage being taken by 
the more vigilant or alert candidates, a cord was 
at length stretched in front of the horses or men 
that were to run; and sometimes the space was 
railed in with wood. The opening of this barrier 
was the signal for the racers to start. The middle 
of the stadium was remarkable only by the cir- 
cumstance of having the prizes allotted to the 
victors set upthere. From this custom Chrysos- 
tom draws a fine comparison: “ As the judges, 
in the races and other games, expose in the 


midst of the stadium, to the view of the cham- | 


pions, the crowns which they are to receive ; in 
like manner the Lord, by the mouth of his pro- 
phets, has placed the prizes in the midst of the 


course, which he designs for those who have the 


courage to contend for them.” 
At the extremity of the stadium was a goal, 


where the foot-races ended; but in those of 


chariots and horses, they were to run several times 


round it without stopping, and afterward con- | 


clude the race, by regaining the other extremity 


of the lists from whence they started. It is, | 


therefore, to the foot-race the apostle alludes, 
when he speaks of the race set before the Chris- 
tian, which was a straight course, to be run only 
once, and not, as in the other, several times with- 
out stopping. 

According to some writers, it was at the goal, 
and not in the middle of the course, that the 
prizes were exhibited; and they were placed in 
a very conspicuous situation, that the competitors 


might be animated by having them always in| 


their sight. This accords with the view which 








Take your | 
stand before the world, then, with a determina- | 


Let the children begin life and | 


The en-} 


for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 

| Jesus.” L’Enfant thinks the apostle here com- 
| pares our Lord to those who stood at the elevated 
| place at the end of the course, calling the racers 
| by their names, and encouraging them by hold- 
ing out the crown, to exert themselves with vigor. 
Reader, hast thou begun to run this race ?— 
Leisure Hour. 





| NEHEMIAH AN EXAMPLE OF PRAYER. 


| Then the king said unto me, For what dost thou make 
request? So I prayed unto the God of heaven.”— 
NEHEMIAH ii. 4. 


Nehemiah was a great reformer, one who truly 
‘served his generation according to the will of 
God.” He isa fine example of how much one 
|man of energy and decided piety may do for his 
country, and an encouragement for every one to 
do what he can. 

We may see in this verse one great secret of 

his power and success: he was eminently a man 
of prayer. The spirit of prayer runs through the 
| whole of his history, not only in lengthened sup- 
plications, of which we have a fine example in 
| chapters i. and ix., but in a constant intercourse 
with God. He had in private earnestly besought 
the Lord to grant him favor in the eyes of the 
king (i. 11), and now, in his very presence, before 
answering his question, he lifts up his heart to 
God for direction and a blessing. This is an 
| encouraging example to all of us. We may not 
have much time for long devotion, or may not 
| feel the ability for it, or the delight in it, which 
more advanced Christians have ; but ejaculatory 
prayer is in every one’s power. We may lift up 
our souls to God, as Nehemiah did, while we walk 
by the way, or sit at our daily employments. 
We must seek to attain more of the spirit of con- 
stant devotion. 

‘‘ Remember me, O my God, for good.” 
Prayer makes the darkening cloud withdraw ; 
Prayer climbs the ladder Jacob saw; 

Gives exercise to faith and love, 
Brings every blessing from above. 





Restraining prayer, we cease to fight: 
Prayer makes the Christian’s armour bright; 
And Satan trembles when he sees 
The weakest saint upon his knees. 
Christian Year Book. 





THE TEMPERANCE CAUSE IN ENGLAND. 
The friends of humanity, in every section of 
|our world, are interested in the common cause 
of temperance. A communication recently ap- 


peared in the Independent, giving an account of 
a convention of more than 300 ministers of the 
gospel, representing all creeds, held in Man- 
chester, England, for the purpose of deliberating 
| upon the best measures to be pursued to remove 
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from the church and the nation the bane and| short of the nation’s need and the nation’s duty ; 


blight of domestic and social life. 
says : 

“The growing magnitude of that fearful vice, 
drunkenness, which has eaten so deeply into 
the vitals of our national prosperity and social 


well-being, has for many years excited the atten- | 


The writer | 


and that, therefore, on the obvious principle of 
destroying the evil which cannot be controlled, 
the wisest course for those who fear God and re- 
gard man, is to encourage every legitimate effort 
for the entire suppression of the trade, by the power 
of the national will, and through the form of a 


. » 4 . on. om | ° 
tion of philanthropists and the Christian com- | legislative enactment.” 


munity in general, calling for a large amount of 
benevolent exertion to cure the evil. 
then, the hint from America, we are directing 
our attention to the drunkard-maker, by invok- 
ing the strong arm of legislation to put down the 
abominable traffic. 

‘Tt cannot be denied that our present system of 
legislation in reference to the liquor traffic is 
most demoralizing, corrupt, and unchristian. We 
license a class of men who are preying on the 
vitals of society, working an untold amount of in- 


On the evening of the last day, a crowded 


Catching, | public meeting was held in the Free-Trade Hall 
|—a noble building, which casts even Exeter Hall 
|into the shade. On the lowest computation, 6000 
| persons were present. 


Dr. J. Julius Wood, Moderator of the Scottish 


| Free Church, presided on this occasion with his 


| usual tact and ability. The leading speakers were 


| Neal Dow, of the United States; Canon Jenkins, 


land Joseph Burdsley, of the Church of England; 
| Joshua Priestly, of the Methodist Conference ; 


jury, busied day by day in making drunkards, H. Tarrant, of the Wesleyan Association ; W. 
in destroying the morals of the people, a class to| Reid and Dr. M’Kerrow, Presbyterian ; and J. 
whose nefarious practices we trace up more than | P. Chown, Independent. 

three-fourths of all the crime, the poverty, and| There isa growing conviction among us that 
misery of our land—a class, except for which we | the evils under which we are suffering from the 
might all but close our jails, our penitentiaries, | liquor traffic, are too tremendous to be endured 
our lunatic asylums, our poor-houses. And shall|much longer. The moral influence of such a 
this class be suffered to continue this cruel in-| Conference as that whose doings have been chroni- 
iquity? Are our laws in relation to them to|cled in this letter, cannot be small ; and its mem- 
continue for ever so suicidal, so destructive to| bers, returning to their separate spheres, must 
the morals and welfare of the country, as at pre- | exercise an influence upon public opinion in their 
sent they are? The agitation which is needed | own localities.” 

is for sound legislation instead of unsound.”’ 

The Hon. Neal Dow, the originator of your 
Maine Law, was received on the third day of the | 
Conference with marked respect. He addressed 
the ministers in a speech of about half an hour, | 


characterized by great fluency, and remarkably} weerinas 1x Boston.—We are informed 
well expressed. This interesting visitor from | 


g . ie Yaniel Wood, of 
your Republic has already earned for himself a| that by request of our friend | ane ors 
wide reputation among all parties in this country. Ohio, meetings were held, both morning and af- 
His appearance is agreeable, and he has a re-|ternoon, on First-days, the 9th and 16th ult., in 


markably pleasing and benevolent countenance. | Friends’ Meeting House in Boston ; our friends 
His voice is clear, with a slight New England | 2 
tone, but not marked. 

The following resolution may be termed the 
most important document of the Convention, as 
being expressive of the unanimous conviction | 
of the entire Conference. | 


| 
| 
| 
} 
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Priscilla Green and Mary Nicholson also attend- 
|ing the latter day. 


A Boston newspaper refer- 
ring to this occasion, says : 

“ Services were held yesterday by the Friends, 
at their Church in Milton place. The attend- 
‘We, the undersigned, ministers of the gos-| ance was larger than at the previous meetings on 
pel, are convinced by personal observation within | Sunday week. The services were certainly sol- 
our own sphere, and authentic testimony from|emn and impressive, and such as are well calcu- 
beyond it, that the traffic in intoxicating liquors, | lated to leave a favorable effect upon the mind. 
as drink for man, is the immediate cause of most | Whatever may be thought of the peculiar form 
of the crime and pauperism, and much of the | of service of this denomination, they are entitled 
disease and insanity that afflict the land; that|to the credit of sincerity and meekness. Their 
everywhere, and in proportion to its prevalence, | words come from the heart, and are apparently 
it deteriorates the moral character of the people, | imbued with a genuine Christian spirit.” 
and is the chief outward obstruction to the pro- | 
gress of the gospel; that these are not its acci- 7 c 
dental inate but its saad Sedna eid - for a long period, and the last Y arly Meet- 
benefit, if any, is very small in comparison with ing at Newport authorized the Meeting for Suf- 
the bane ; that all schemes of regulation and re- | feringsto sell the meeting house and lot, whenever 
striction, however good as far as they go, fall'a sale could be advantageously made, and invest 


Meetings have not been regularly held in Bos- 
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the proceeds in a fund to be preserved for pro-|nal, Christian feeling towards religious professors 
viding another house should this be deemed de-| of every name. 

sirable at any future day. Although meetings| An expression of our obligation is due to the 
may not be frequently appointed in that city, it | friends who have occasionally contributed to our 
is to be hoped that a suitable place, under the} pages; we solicit the continuance of their aid, 
control of Friends, will be always secured. and would be glad to receive original and selected 
articles from many who have not yet favored us 

Our friends Robert and Sarah Lindsey, who | in this way. 

arrived in Boston on the 27th ult., and reached 
Philadelphia the next day, have proceeded to/| been encouraging ; but our list is very far short 
Mount Pleasant, with the prospect of attending | of what might reasonably be expected when it is 


Ohio Yearly Meeting, which will commence on | considered how many thousands of families of 


A steady, annual increase of subscribers has 


the 7th inst. 


CLose or THE TenTH VoLuME.—In pre- 
paring for the press the last number of our Tenth 
Volume, the Editor naturally recurs to the com- 
mencement, when he had great reason to shrink 


Friends there are in this country. 

As the publication of the Review is not a 
business concern, and the extension of its cireu- 
lation would confer no pecuniary advantage upon 
the proprietors or the Editor, they can freely ask 
their friends, both agents and others, to promote 


from the responsibility necessarily connected with | its introduction, in their respective neighbor- 


his position ; and, retracing the successive steps 
by which the end has been reached, he may now 
thankfully acknowledge that, while he is sensi- 
ble that his efforts have fallen much short of at- 
taining the desired point, there has been a gener- 
ous forbearance on the part of his readers, as 
well as many encouraging manifestations of ap- 
proval. 

The publication of a periodical especially de- 
voted to the needs and the interests of the mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends is not, at present, 
as it was considered not many years since, an 
experiment or a question of doubtful propriety. 
It seems to have become a necessity, in this day 
of agitation and inquiry, not only as a means of 
forming and cherishing a pure literary taste and 
contributing wholesome nutriment to the reli- 
gious cravings of the heart, but for the purpose of 
counteracting the influence of that turbid stream 
of poisonous reading which is constantly flowing 
through the land and seeking an entrance into 
every household. Nor is it to be denied that 
the continued unsettlement in some sections of 
our religious Society suggests the importance of 
securing a ready mode to convey, into every 
part, correct information on the progress of events 
having a bearing upon its welfare. In endea- 
voring to fill up this feature of the general plan 
of the Review, particular care will be exercised | 
to observe the principles upon which it has been 
thus far conducted ; and in all other respects it 
will continue to be our aim to promote harmony 


hoods, into such families as do not now receive it. 

A communication just received from a distant 
[subscriber may be appropriately connected with 
these remarks :— 


‘In perusing the last number of the Friends’ 





Review, my feelings were a little quickened and 
in some degree I appreciated the value of this 
weekly Journal ; and earnestly could I desire that 
every member of our Society might read its in- 
structive contents, fully believing that if there 
was a hungering after spiritual food, which we 
so much stand in need of, it would often be 
perused with much more satisfaction than some 
other reading which is allowed, and which, 
although interesting, and it may be innocent, yet 
does not tend to soften the feelings and raise the 
desires of our hearts as from earth to heaven. 
When we remember that the Christian’s life 
is one of continual warfare, should we not avail 
ourselves of every possible means to advance us 
in the way which, through unmerited mercy, will 
fit and prepare us for the reception of an immor- 
| tal crown ? 
Feeling rather poorly able to bear the expense, 
'the writer of this had several times thought of 
discontinuing the Review, but he has come to 
the conclusion that poverty or want will no sooner 
overtake him for striving to retain every aid 
within his reach to journey on toward the 
Heavenly kingdom, but that a blessing will at- 





tend A ConstTANT READER.” 


Diep, on the 17th of 7th mo., in the 21st year of 
her age, Resecca Any, daughter of Isaac and Ruth 
Hobson, (the former deceased,) a member of West 
Union Monthly Meeting, Morgan Co., Ind. Her illness 
was of rather a protracted nature, being sick about 
two months, during which time she was heard to 





within our own Society, and to cultivate a frater- 


warn some of her associates against rudeness and 
levity, particularly going to and from religious meet- 
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ings; telling them it was better to think of these 
things whilst in health, than to put it off until laid on 
a death bed, as she had done. Yet her friends have 
a comfortable hope that, through the merits and mer- 
cies of a gracious Redeemer, she was prepared for her 
final change, as she was often heard to say that she 


wished to go, yet desired to be patient until the Lord 
pleased to take her. 


WANTED. 


A male and female Teacher are wanted in Friends’ 
Boarding School, near Pictou, C. W., to commence 
the 12th of Tenth month next. They will be required 
to furnish satisfactory certificates of qualification to 
teach all the branches of an English education usu- 
ally taught in similar schools. 
perience in teaching, and of good success therein, 
will also be required. 

Early applications, stating the salary asked, giving 
references, &c., will receive immediate attention. 

Address Levi Varney, Pictou, Prince Edward Co., 
C. W. 

Pictou (C. W.) 8 mo., 
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THE EXPECTED COMET.—FALSE ALARMS. 


Early in the year 1843, a scientific European | 


traveller was ascending the course of the Esse- 


quibo, one of the noble rivers in the great forest | 


region of South America, with a party of native 
Indian attendants. For several weeks, no sight 
was gained of either sun, moon, or stars, as a 
uniform mass of greyish clouds veiled the sky, 
and the rain descended in torrents. But one 


evening, while preparing to bivouac for the night, 


the clouds cleared off towards the south-west, |ing comets, the term shode being a provincialism 


and exposed the deep tropical blue spangled with 
stars. There was also visible a broad, white, 
nebulous band, inclining towards the horizon, 
and stretching half way towards the zenith, the 
pearly whiteness of which strongly contrasted 
with the well-developed neighboring azure. 
Whether the band apparently rested on the 
horizon could not be ascertained, as the wall-like 
forest, near the edge of which the party was 
encamped, prevented that portion of the heavens | 
from being seen. Sir George Schomburg, the 
traveller in question, gazed with amazement upon 
the object, but soon recognized a comet. His 
Indian friends looked askance at him, while in- 
tently marking the phenomenon themselves 
The scene was calculated to fix itself firmly in 
the memory. 
of the river, 
which, opposed in their course by dykes of 
granite, went thundering away over the black 


savages, equally impressed, the coppery hue of 
whose bodies w 
camp fire threw its gleam upon their figures. 


breast; others squatted upon the ground; but all | 
eyes were directed to the celestial nov elty. 


heard but the rush of the struggling stream. 
last one broke the silence. 


Testimonials of ex- | 


Upon a small island in the middle | 
surrounded by foaming waters, | 


| Moslem arms ; 
as strongly brought out as the | tered on his brow, he ordered the Ave Maria to 


|be additionally repeated, the church bells to be 
Some stood upright, with arms folded across the | 


REVIEW. 
“is the Spirit of the stars, the dreadful Capishi: 
famine and pestilence await us.’’ Another called 
it Ca-poéséind, “a fiery cloud ;” a third, We- 
inopsa, “a sun casting its light behind ; ” and as 
if they had only wanted the utterance ‘of a syl- 
lable to give vent to their feelings, the assembled 
Indians burst into a torrent of declamation, be- 
wailed the appearance of the dreaded Capishi as 
the precursor of misfortune, and raised with 
violent gesticulations their arms against the comet. 
It must be acknowledged that the terms applied 
to the apparition by these children of nature are 
|far more picturesque and expressive than those 
in use with the civilized nations. Our word 
comet, derived from the Greek, literally signifies 
a“ hairy star,” and alludes to the supposed re- 
semblance of the nebulous material to the human 
hair. In defining the details of what may be 
considered a fully developed cometary body, we 
speak of a roundish nebulosity as the “ head” of 
the object; of a conspicuous stellar point in it 
as the “‘ nucleus,”’ answering to a kind of bright 
central eye; and of a luminous train attached as 
the “tail.” Formerly, the latter appendage was 
only known as the tail when it follows the head, 
as when the comet is approaching the sun, while 
on receding from the sun, when the train precedes 
the head, the queue or pig-tail became in popular 
speech the “beard.’”” The Chinese call the ap- 
pendage indifferently the “brush.” Some of 


our early writers speak of “ shode stars,’ mean- 





for hair. This phraseology is sufficiently un- 
poetical; and while poor in sentiment, it savors 
strongly of tonsorial operations, the most prosaic 
of all human arts. Not a whit better are the 
| phrases of Pliny, referring to diversities of form, 
as “ tun-like,’”’ “ horn- like,’ ”” « quoit-like,” and 
“ horse-mane-like.”’ 
| It must be admitted also that barbarous tribes 
, have not been singular in viewing unusual ap- 
| pearances in the heavens as harbingers, presages, 
|or causes of terrestrial events, generally of the 
‘startling or disastrous class. Civilized commu- 
nities have been just as prone to the same super- 
| stition as the Indians of the Essequibo, and have 





. | often been frightened out of their propriety by it. 


|In the year 1456, soon after the Mohammedan 
conquest of Constantinople, all Christendom was 
| thrown into consternation by a comet, afterwards 
known as Halley’s, which swept the sky with a 


, | tail extending over sixty degrees of space, in the 
stony masses, stood a single European, arrested | 
by “‘a wonder in heaven,” in the midst of naked | 


form of a sword or sabre. It betokened to the 
mind of Pope Calixtus the further triumph of the 
and, as if the tiara already tot- 


tolled at noon, as is still the custom in Roman 
Catholic countries, and the prayer to be said, 


For | “‘ Lord, save us from the devil, the Turk, and 
a time no word was spoken, and no sound was | the comet.” 
At | 
“This,” said he,!§ 


Once every day the obnoxious ‘triad 
was regularly excommunicated ; and every first 
Sunday in the month, a solemn procession was 
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appointed, with a special mass and a sermon 
upon the subject. The comet patiently endured 
the anathemas of the church for some months, 
and Europe breathed freely again as it vanished 
from the skies. 

Our national poetry abounds with allusions to 
the dread portentousness of cometary appear- 
ances. Thus Milton fanned the popular preju- 
dice :— 

“ Satan stood, 
Unterrified, and like a comet burned, 
That fires the length of Ophiucus huge, 
In th’ arctic sky, and from its horrid hair 
Shakes pestilence and war.” 

Byron has likewise— 

“A pathless comet, and a curse, 
The menace of the universe.” 


A formidable bill of indictment, enumerating 


high crimes and misdemeanors, appears in the} 


pages of an old versifier :-— 
The blazing star, 

Threat’ning the world with famine, plague, and war; 
To princes death; to kingdoms, many crosses; 
To all estates, inevitable losses; 
To herdsmen, rot; to ploughmen, hapless seasons; 
To sailors, storms; to cities, civil treasons.” 
It is only fair to add, that some good as well as 
evil, and various events of the ambiguous class, 
have been referred to cometary apparitions. We 
are not old enough to remember the fine object 
which appeared so long and distinctly in the 
autumn of the year 1811, though a confused 
recollection remains of hearing about something 
extraordinary in the nightly sky, which formed 
a topic for wondering remark and sage gossip in 
our childhood’s village. But popular impressions 
respecting its supposed terrestrial effects are on 
record. Thus wasps were noticeably few in 
number; flies became blind, and disappeared 
early. The season was specially remarkable for 
its bountiful harvest and abundant vintage. 
Grapes, figs, and melons were not only produced 
in unusual quantity, but of delicious flavor, so 
that “comet wines” had distinct bins allotted to 
them in the cellars of merchants, and were sold 
at high prices. There is, however, no fact better 
attested, by a comparison of observations, than 
that comets have no effect whatever in heighten- 
ing or depressing the temperature of the seasons. 

We have been led to these remarks by a vague 
feeling of alarm which has for some time pervaded 
certain sections of society, respecting a comet 
whose appearance within the next two or three 
years may be considered probable. This is all 
that astronomers know upon the subject, and 
they will feel no surprise whatever if no such 
event occurs. Yet some designing knave, or 
idle dreamer, has not only tortured the astrono- 
mical surmise into an absolute fact, but has 
announced that the comet will come into actual 
collision with the earth, shatter Great Britain 
and France to pieces, while Russia and the 
United States will escape the shock ; and elderly 
ladies and gents, with some small fry of both 
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sexes, have been made nervous by the report. 


It has been stated, also, that the visitation is to 
occur in this very month of June. Both in 
Paris and London serious apprehensions are in- 
dulged, numbers are fidgetty, and entire villages 
have been thrown into a state of panic by the 
rumor. We are unable to refer the report to its 
precise origin, and should deem it far too stupid 
to deserve notice, were it not that popular terrors 
are productive of very serious consequences. 
At Paris, in 1773, on a similar occasion, persons 
of weak minds died of fright, and there were not 
wanting people who turned the alarm to their 
own advantage, by selling places in Paradise at 
high prices. 

All that science has ventured to state upon the 
subject amounts to a surmise of a very harmless 
nature, and may be expressed in a few sentences. 
It is, then, very probable that a great comet, re- 
volving round the sun in the long period of 


| nearly three centuries, was observed in the years 


975, 1264, and 1556. This is the opinion of 
Gauss of Gottingen, Mr. Hind, and other eminent 
astronomers. Assuming the comets of those 
years to be three apparitions of the same body, 
its return towards the sun may be anticipated 
after the lapse of a corresponding interval. 
Thence the expectation is a very sober concep- 
tion. The wanderer is now over-due, as full 
three centuries have elapsed since the year 1556. 
But as its period of revolution may be lengthened 
by planetary perturbations, the look-out will not 
be hopeless for a year or two longer. It is, 
therefore, not unlikely that the comet ‘Will revisit 
these parts of space between the present year of 
1857 and 1860. It is, however, quite possible 


| that this may be done without a chance of the 


object becoming visible, or at any rate conspi- 
cuous to the naked eye; while it is certain, from 
observations of the comet of 1556, that its orbit 
is so situated that it cannot approach the earth 
within some five millions of miles, which is more 
than nineteen times the distance of the moon. 
Now the comet of 1684 came within less than a 
quarter of this distance, without in the least 
affecting the terrestrial constitution ; and in 1779, 
Lexell’s comet passed through the system of 
Jupiter without deranging the motions of the 
satellites, but was itself twisted into a new path, 
and has never since been heard of. This is 
positively all that has been, or can be stated, 
with any warrant of authority. Yet upon these 
data, the terrific imagination has been grafted, 
that the reigns of Victoria and Napoleon are soon 
to be brought to a summary close, by the earth 
being cracked and fus-d just where their king- 
doms are respectively situated—the crack and 
the fusion to be accomplished by a comet— 
an object which has no solidity, and has never 
been made to produce, by all efforts to concen- 
trate its rays, the slightest effect on the black- 
ened bulb of the most sensitive thermometer, 
Surely for men thus to dread an imaginary evil. 
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and yet to make no provision for the great er) 
certain advent of eternal realities, argues the 
utmost folly. 

Should the comet disclose itself to our view, 
having the same, or nearly the same, orbit with 
the one of 1556, which was observed with astro- 
nomical instruments, its identity with it will be 
established, and a body be added to our system, 
following an elliptical path so immensely elongated 
as to require the period of some three hundred 
years to travel through it. Should it not be seen, 
it may still have been drawn back by the chain 
of solar influence, after a journey of thousands 
of millions of miles beyond the remotest of the 
known planets, without being visible, owing to 
unfavorable circumstances for observation, or to 
the vast changes in magnitude and appearance 
which cometary bodies have been observed to 
undergo. Should neither event transpire, no 
reproach will rest upon astronomers, as they have 
not announced the expected comet with the cer- 





tainty of assertion with which an eclipse ora 
transit is predicted, but simply as a matter of 
fair probability.— The Leisure Hour. 


For Friends’ Review. 
REMARKABLE PRESERVATION. 


In pursuance of a prospect of religious service 
in some parts of the British Provinces, our be- 
loved friends Daniel Wood, of Alum Creek 
Mo. Meeting, State of Ohio, and James Van 
Blarcom, of China, Maine, took passage at Port- 
land, for St. John’s, N. B., Second day evening, 
the sixth of Seventh month, on board the steamer 
Adelaide, bound to the latter port. D. W. ina 
letter written to his family gives this account of 
what occurred during their passage, viz. :— 
“The first night and nearly all the following 
morning we were exposed toa dense fog. About 
10 o'clock, A. M., Third day, being as was sup- 
posed in the vicinity of Eastport, the machinery 
was stopped several times and the whistle blown 
in order to obtain an answer from the port. In 
this, however, we were not successful ; and whilst 
fully under way, the fog rose suddenly from the 
water, giving an opportunity for the commander 
to discover our perilous situation, being in the 
immediate proximity of a very dangerous cluster 
of rocks known as the Wolves. It was with the 
utmost exertion that the course of the steamer 
was so far changed as to avoid being dashed in 
pieces upon them. Soon afterward the fog again 
shut down densely as before. The providential 
deliverance thus experienced made a deep im- 
pression upon the minds of the passengers, as 
was evidenced by the avoiding of all unnecessary 
conversation at dinner, which was served mostly | 
in silence. The table previously occupied by | 
persons engaged in playing cards, which attracted 
a crowd of spectators, was afterwards wholly 


unoccupied and avoided during the remainder of 
the passage.” | 





REVIEW. 


“T feel it incumbent upon me,” (says the 
Friend,) “to record this striking incident in 
commemoration of the goodness and mercy of 
God, whose watchful eye is ever upon the work- 
manship of his holy hand—to Him be the praise 
and glory forever.” 


CALIFORNIA SCENERY. 


The Cascades of the Rainbow and the Falls of 
Cholook. 

From our camp near Harley Green, we soon 
reached a large meadow surrounded by the lofty 
forest and adorned with brilliant flowers. Here 
the trail leads to the right and then divides to the 
left, descending into the waters of Cascade Creek, 
and its tributaries. Ascending and descending 
several deep spurs, and crossing several streams, 
we finally caught a glimpse of the walls of the 
Yosemity, and farther on we saw gleaming like a 
silver thread from the dark precipice the ‘ Cas- 
cade of the Rainbow.” 

We now commenced the descent into the valley 
in good earnest, and in an hour we reached the 
level of the river. 

It is from this point that we obtained our first 
view of the Yosemity Valley, and the scene pro- 
duced an impression never to be forgotten. When 
we pass up the valley the first object that attracts 
the attention is the “‘ Cascade of the Rainbow,” 
already referred to. It descends into the valley 


on our right, nine hundred and twenty-eight 


feet! The water comes over the granite 
edge of the precipice, then, descending, is broken 
into fleecy forms, sometimes swayed hither and 
thither by the wayward winds. At other times 
the sun illumines its spray into rainbow hues, 
and the whole hangs from the cliff in a thin veil 
of pink, white and blue mist. Here it has dashed 
and foamed from its dizzy height since the crea- 
tion, with none but savage and unappreciating 
eyes to behold it. The surrounding peaks are 
riven into varied forms, most picturesque in their 
outlines, contrasting beautifully with the emerald 
meadows and masses of pines, cedars and oaks at 
their base. The stream carries a large body of 
water, and has its source far away to the south, 
towards the divide of the San Joaquin river. 
Here is a river rising in the snowy peaks of the 
Sierra Nevada, flowing along the mountain ridges 
until it leaps a precipice more than eight times 
as high as Niagara! But I must not begin to 
exclaim at this point, or I shall exhaust my store 
of expletives before I reach the great wonder of 
the valley. 

As we proceeded onward we were held in awe 
by the sublime proportions of “E] Capitan,” or 
“the Chieftain of the Yosemity,’—a cliff of 
granite lifting its giant form on the left to the 
height of more than three thousand feet—a sheer 
precipice jutting into the valley. Upon the op- 
posite side of the valley, (which is here only 
three-fourths of a mile wide,) immense cliffs also 
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occur, their pinnacles piercing the. very skies, and | to make it as s unlike the churches as possible, i in 
forming with E] Capitan the gateway of the} order to avoid any trouble from the clergy.’ 


Merced. 

We rode slowly and almost wien along 
the base of E] Capitan, and fording the river 
beyond, reached the camp of Judge Walworth 
directly opposite the “high fall,’ where we re- 
mained during our sojourn in the valley. 

From the edge of the grove in the rear of the 
house we obtained a full view of the great falls 
where the water precipitates itself into the valley 
in three awful leaps, successively, of fifteen hun- 
dred, four hundred, and six hundred feet. Think 
of a river plunging over a precipice twenty-five 
hundred feet high, and with the two exceptions of 
inequalities of the surface of the cliff which 
partly break its descent, falling from its dizzy 
heights into the valley below “without impedi- 
ment! It should be remembered that this body 
of water is no trickling stream, (though viewed 
from a distance such is the great height of its 
descent that it resembles a silver thread hang- 
ing from the cliff,) but a river often swelled into 
formidable dimensions by the melting of the 
snows in the Sierra Nevada. Compared to this, 
all other known falls on the Genessees, Trentons, 
&ec.. &e., are but aqueous pigmies. Niagara, it 


is true, discharges a greater volume of water, but, 
with all its grandeur and sublimity, it fails to 
produce the effect upon the beholder caused by 
a first view of the great falls of the Yosemity. 


Thus you see California, independent of her gold 
mines, gigantic trees, higher than the cross of 
Trinity Chureh steeple, mammoth vegetables and 
Brobdignagian fruit, flings down the gauntlet to 
the world on the waterfall question, and chal- 
lenges an equal even to the smallest falls of this 
wonderful valley ; for there are five of them here, 
and even the least one is two hundred feet high. 


N. Y. Herald. 


A GLIMPSE AT SWEDISH LIFE. 


Mr. Brace, a gentleman from New York, has 
been travelling in Sweden. He visited a large 
landholder whose farm of 2,300 acres was under 
the highest cultivation, much of it, under his 
skilful agriculture, reclaimed marsh-land. Be- 
tween 80 and 90 workmen were employed on this 
estate, at wages of 16 cents a day and found; 
this price is considered high in Sweden. Many 
of these had been soldiers under Captain H 
who was once an officer in the army. This 
gentleman is a liisare or ‘‘ reader”’ in the Swedish 
church, which is a state church, whose clergy- 
men are appointed and paid in part by the govern- 
ment. 

“In the beginning of our walk over his fine 
property,’ Mr. Brace tells us, ‘I had observed 
a very plain wooden building among the old 
trees; so exceeding bare and simple that I re- 
marked it, and wondered that he did not break 
the outline at least, by some cupola or bell-tower. 


‘That is my chapel,’ he said, ‘and I am obliged 


| 


| 


,| and that Captain H 





| greatly changed in life since this began. 


Here, every Sunday afternoon, when the church 
service was not held, he assembled the country 
people, simply to hear the Bible read and ex- 
plained. One old woman walked thirty-one 
miles, the men fifty and sixty miles, to attend this 
service, where the only other exercises were 
singing and a prayer. He had begun with daily 
prayers among his house people and workmen, 
who numbered about sixty; then went on to 
Sunday services; and now, every Sabbath after- 
noon, for two or three hours, nearly a thousand 
of the poor peasants are present listening most 
eagerly. As I went round among the fields, he 
pointed out one and another whom he thought 
‘You 
see that tall man there driving the machine; he 
was a soldier, a violent, cursing fellow. He is 
so different now; the truth has taken hold of 
him.’ ‘There’s another, the man hoeing; he 
was greatly given to brandy and other vices. 
He came out of his own accord to the ‘reading, 
and one day I took occasion to speak of the sin 
of taking the communion-supper in church merely 
because of the law, when the heart was full of 
evil. The Spirit seemed to bring it home to this 
pe and he was deeply affected, and now he is 

a good man. I believe he has the true life in 
him.’ 

“T asked Captain H what led him to 
undertake this. Private sorrows had taught their 
lessons of human sympathy. He was, “besides, 
staggered and discouraged, as a master of a house- 
hold, by the general licentiousness of his servants 
and the peasantry. The usual moral motives 
and influences were mere straws against the cur- 
rents of passion and habit. The church did 
nothing. His pastor was a kind, jovial country 
gentleman. But with 16,000 rix dollars a year, 


|a good farm, and placed for life, how was he to 


be expected to make himself uncomfortable with 
such questions from poor lust-beset souls, as 
‘What shall I do to be saved?’ ‘Who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death ?” 

‘The whole thing has made a great sensation 
in the country. Substantial squires laugh at a 


| gentleman’s turning Methodist, and building his 


own chapel. The bishop has visited him, and 
investigated the matter; he is afraid it is illegal, 
exposes himself to pro- 
secution. The captain respectfully replied that 
he is simply instructing his own workmen in 
religion, at hours when they were usually carous- 
ing. Besides the chapel, he has a school on his 
estate. 

““ My visit to this home was delightful. One 
takes away from such places a purer and better 
atmosphere. 

‘“‘ Captain H ’s enterprise, humble as it is, 
is another of those grand evidences which meet 
one continually in Europe, of the imperishable 
demand of the human soul for religion. Rich 
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priestly garments do not satisfy ; catechizing and | 
liturgies are not enough ; hospitable parsonages, 


| 
a recognition of the cberch j in every act of civil | 


life, do not meet the soul’s hunger. But at 
length a man without surplice or cassock, with 
no help of organ or painting or architecture, 
opens the old unworn story of the Redeemer, 
and under a believing sense of its great truths 
talks quietly and earnestly. The people flock to 


him; old habits are changed; a strange reforma- 


tion comes over the community, and blessed as | 


strange.”’—Am. Messenger. 


SILK WORMS IN CHINA. 


If there was little to? notice in these temples 
with reference to Buddhism and its rites, there 


were objects of another kind which soon attract- | 


ed my attention. The halls and outhouses of the 
monastery seemed to be converted for the time 
into a place for feeding silk worms. Millions of| 
these little animals were feeding in round sieves, 
placed one above another in open framework 
made for this purpose. So great was the num- 
ber 
must have been J 
crammed quite full. In one large hall I observ- 
ed the floor completely covered with worms. I 
shall never forget the peculiar sound which fell 
upon my ear as 1 opened the door of this hall. 
It was early in the morning, the worms had been 

just fed, and were at the time eagerly devouring 
the fresh leaves of the mulberry. 
thousands of little 
leaves, 
very striking and peculiar. 
seemed so strange— 


mouths were munching the | 


The place, too 
a temple—a place of i 
with many huge idols, some from twenty to thirty 


feetin height, looking down upon the scene on the | 


floor. But to a Chinese there is nothing im- 
proper in converting a temple into a granary or | 
a silkworm establishment for a short time, if itis 
required, and I suppose the gods of the place 
are supposed to look down with approbation oa 
such scenes of peaceful industry. 

When, from the large number of worms, it 
is necessary to feed them on floors of rooms and 
halls, there is always a layer of dry straw laid 
down to keep them off the damp ground. This 
mode of treatment is resorted to from necessity, 
and not from choice. The sieves of the estab- 
lishment, used in the framework I have already 
noticed, are greatly preferred. 

Whether the worms are fed on sieves or on 
the floor, they are invariably cleaned every morn- 
ing. All the remains of the leafstalks of the 
mulberry, the excrement of the animals, and 
other impurities, are removed before the fresh 
leaves are given. Much importance is attached 
to this matter, as it has a tendency to keep the 
worms in a clean and healthy condition. The 
Chinese are also very particular as regards the 
amount of light which they admit during the 


of the worms that every sieve—and there | 
many hundreds of them—was | 


and in the stillness around this sound was | 


| period the animals are feeding. I always ob- 
lserved the rooms were kept partially darkened, 
no bright light was admitted to penetrate. In 
many instances, the owners were most unwilling 
| to open the doors, for fear, as they said, of dis- 
turbing them ; and they invariably cautioned me 
against making any unnecessary noise while I 
was examining them. 

At this time, nearly all the labor of this part 
of the country was expended on the production 
of the silk worm. In the fields the natives were 
seen in great numbers busily engaged in gather- 
ing the leaves ; boats on the rivers were fraught 
with them; in the country market-towns they 
were exposed for sale in great quantities, and 
everything told that they were the staple article 
of production. On the other hand, every cottage, 
farm-house, barn, and temple, was filled with its 
thousands of worms, which were fed and tended 
with the greatest care. 
| This part of the country is very populous, 
| villages and small towns are scattere sd over it in 

every direction, and the people have the same 
| clean and respectable appearance which I had al- 
ready remarked in the other parts of the silk- 
district. In making my observations on the rear- 
ing of the silk-worm, I visited many hundreds 
'of these towns and villages, and never in one 
instance had atiy complaints to make of incivil- 
ity on the part of any one.—VFortune’s Resi- 
| denee in China. 





Hundreds of | 


GROWTH OF COTTON IN THE UNITED STATES. 


During the year 1784 an American vessel, 


, | having eight bales of cotton on board, was seized, 
at Liverpool, on the plea that so large an amount 
of cotton could not have been produced in the 


United States. 
| amounted to fourteen bales; 
bales. 


The shipment the next year 
in 1789 to 842 
An old Carolina pl: ante r having gathered 
‘His crop of five acres, was so. surprised and 
alarmed at the immense amount they yielded, 
| which was fifteen bales, that he exclaimed, ‘‘Well, 
well, I have done with cotton, here is enough to 
make stockings for all the people in America.” 

In the year ending 30th of June, 1856, (72 
years from the shipment of the eight bales in 
1784,) there were exported from the United 
| States 1,351,431,701 pounds of cotton ; making 
at 400Ibs per bale, 3,378,579 bales, and in value 
$128,382,351. Cotton exported in the year 
ending June 30th, 1855, to the.value of $88,- 
143,844. Total in two years, $216,526,195—an 
amount that the “ old Carolina planter” or any 
of his contemporaries never dreamed of in their 
philosophy ! 

In connection with the above it would have 
been gratifying could we have given the amount 
in bales and pounds of cotton manufactured in 
this country during the two years ending 30th of 
last June, but we have no statistics showing the 
amounts. We have the official returns showing 
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the value of our exports of manufactured cotton 
in the above named two years, which “ foot up” 
$12,824,490, which added to the raw cotton ex- 


ported, amounts to the astounding sum of $229,- 
350,685.— Country Gentleman. 
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With the true soul to heaven allied, 
One treasure shall endure, 
For God’s most holy fear hath made 
That priceless treasure sure. 
Hartford, Conn., June 1, 1857. 


WITHIN THE MEANS. 


This island, which has recently changed from | As thou lov’st freedom, and preferrest peace, 


Spanish to British rule, is situated on the West 
African coast, a few miles off the mouth of the 
river Niger. It has a surface of about one thou- 
sand square miles, and an estimated population 


of fifteen thousand souls. It is noted for its| 


salubrity for whites. The intention of the British 
government is to establish there a commercial 
depot for its exploration of the Niger, and for 
the purposes of trade on that great natural high- 
way of Africa. 

The London Gazette of the 24th ultimo offi- 
cially chronicles the appointment, and his recog- 
nition by the proper English authority, of our 
esteemed fellow citizen, Gerard Ralston, Esq., as 
Consul General of the Republic of Liberia. 
We understand that Mr. R. is empowered to 
negotiate treaties with those nations having re- 
presentatives at the Court of St. James. 

Not only these events, but the very rapid in- 
crease of European commerce with Liberia and 
the entire coast of Africa, are proofs that our 


Knglish friends rightly estimate the value of 


African trade and the true means of securing it 
to themselves. They should admonish our own 
yovernment that it is high time that its policy 
soncerning Africa looked to the promotion of our 
commerce with that great continent.—N. Ame- 


rican, 


From the Amerian Messenger. 
rHE FEAR OF THE LORD IS HIS TREASURE.” 
Isa. 33: 6. 
BY L. H. SIGOURNEY. 

What is man’s treasure? Hoarded gold, 

Begirt with fears and cares ? 
Houses and merchandize and lands? 
They pass to stranger heirs. 


Ships? With their snowy pinions spread, 
They proudly leave the shore ; 

But smitten by the wrecking gale, 
They sink to rise no more. 


Fashion? The butterfly was-gay, 
Ere in the frost it fell. 

Beauty and strength? The fever’s breath 
Their straw-like trust can tell. 


Fame? On the fickle lip it dies. 
Friendship? Alas, the cheat. 

Love? Like the dove’s soft wing it comes, 
And glides away as fleet. 


Power? Of the crownless kings inquire, 
Who died with none to weep. 

A name in history? Who shall read, 
Or who the memory keep? 


Yet when the strong archangel’s voice 
Time’s funeral shall proclaim, 

And earth and skies, like blackened scroll, 

Parch in the doomsday flame, 


And ratest independence above price, 

As thou dost value an unsoiled name, 
And aim’st at true respectability, 

Give not desire the rein, nor run the race 
With every ostentatious challenger. 


Reckon thine income, keep expense within, 
And be not anxious for appearances ; 
| Content though thou be last in fashion’s race. 
| The praise or blame of fools is little worth, 
| And if thou’rt poor ’tis better far to live 
| Courageously, as honest poor man should, 
Than sneak unbidden in at rich men’s doors, 
| As wealthier than thou art. ‘Tis better shins 
Feebly, a dim and all-unnoticed star, 
| Than, rocket-like, go blazing up the sky, 
And rush to ruin. 

Oh, beware of debt : 
| It crushes out the manhood of a man, 
| Robs his bright eye of boldness, cheats his limbs 
Of elasticity, unnerves his hand, 
Beclouds his judgment, dulls his intellect, 





| Perils his uprightness, and stains his name, 


| And minifies him to his fellow men, 


Yea, far worse degradation, to himself. 
' 


| Who hath the hurried step, the anxious eye; 

| Avoids the public haunt and open street; 

And anxious waits for evening? Restlessly 

| Tosses upon his bed, and dreads th’ approach 

O’ th’ tell-tale morning sunlight? Who, unmanned 

Starts at the sudden knock, andshrinks with dread 
E’en at his own shadow ; shuns with care 

| The stranger’s look, skulks from his fellow’s glance 
And sees in every man a creditor? 


| The debtor—he is only half a man, 

He saddens and estranges his chief friends, 
| Burdens his dearest relatives ; he hears 
| In vain the stranger’s tale, the widow’s prayer, 
| And sends away the orphan all unalmsed. 
None dares to place him in a post of trust, 
And business men regard him with a shrug. 


| If thou art wooing, friend, beware, beware, 
Lest thou be linked to a spendthrift wife. 
Not all the husband’s effort, care, and thrift 
Can countervail a wife’s extravagance. 


“Owe no man aught.” Stand in the world erect. 
And lean alone upon thyself and God. 

Th’ habitual borrower will be ever found 

Wicked, or weak, or both. Sweat, study, stint, 
Yea, rather anything than meanly owe. 

Let thine own honest hands feed thee and thine, 
And if not thy friend’s purse, at least respect 
Thine own sweet independence. 


| 


Have fewest wants: the book, however good, 
Thou shouldst not purchase, let it go unbought ; 
And fashion’s vests by thee be all unworn. 

Soon luxuries become necessities, 

But self-denying thrift more joy affords 

Than all the pleasures of extravagance, 

A cottage, free from clamorous creditors, 

Is better than a mansion dunned ; a coat, 
However darned, if paid for, hath an ease— 

And a respectability beside— 

Gay, ill-afforded vests can never boast. 
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Oh ’tis a mean. and an unmanly thing 

To be the slave of fashion. Still to spend, 

To plan, arrange, increase, and beautify, 
Forespend one’s income, hamper one’s estate, 
Peril one’s honor, pauperise one’s heirs, 

All that, forsooth, one’s neighbors round may cry, 
* How beautiful, how grand!” 


f 
I 


However cheap, 
Whate’er thou want’st not, buy not. That is dear, 
A mere extravagant impertinence, 
For which thou hast no need. Feel first the want 
Ere it be satisfied : bargains full oft 
Are money-wasting things, that prudent men* 
Will keep afar from with suspicious eye; 
Perchance to any but of little use, 
And to themselves, most likely none at all. 


The habit of economy once formed, 

’Tis easy to attain to prosperous things. 

Thou then shalt lend, not borrow ; shalt not want 

A helping trifle when thy friend hath need, 

Or means to seize an opportunity, 

Seed-coin, t’ ensure a harvest. Thou shalt then 

Want not an alms for pinching poverty ; 

And though a sudden sickness dam the stream, 

And cut off thy supplies, thou shalt lie down 

And view thy merrows with a tranquil eye ; 

Even benumbing age shall scare thee not, 

But find thee unindebted, and secure 

From all the penury and wretchedness 

That dog the footsteps of improvidence. 
Partridge's * Upward and Onward.” 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


} 


Foreign IntTELticence.—Advices from Liverpool are 
to the 19th ult. 

Great Briraix.—The Atlantic Telegraph cable 
broke at 4 A. M. on the 1)th ult., ata distance of 
about 280 miles from Valentia, when 335 nautical or 
about 380 statute miles had been run out. At the 
time of the accident, the Niagara was sailing three or 
four miles an hour, and the cable passing out at the rate 
of five or six and sometimes seven miles. A strong 
Lreeze and heavy swell prevailed, and a powerful un- 
der-current forced the cable from the ship at a con- 
siderable angle. The depth at that point was about 
2000 fathoms, more than two and a quarter miles. To 
check the too rapid expenditure of the line, the retard- 
ing force was increased to a pressure of 3000 pounds, 
when the stern of the vessel was in the trough of the 
sea, and the increased strain occasioned by its rising 
on the wave, caused the breaking of the cable at some 
distance from the ship. The directors of the company 
were to meet at London on the 19th ult , to determine 
upon future proceedings. It is hoped that a consider- 
able portion of the cable can be -recovered, but it is 
generally believed that any further attempts to lay it 
must be postponed till next spring, on account of the 
great liability to storms during the autumn. Con- 
tidence is still expressed of ultimate success. 

IraLy.—A note has been presented to the court of 
Rome, in the name of the French government, urging 
the importance of losing as little time as possible in 
promulgating the amnesty and granting the conces- 
sions so often promised, but never completely carried 
into execution. 

Tourxey.—After the visit of the French Emperor to 
England, the Austrian Minister and the French Am- 
bassador had a conference at Vienna, and came to an 
agreement on the question of the Principalities, and in- 
structions have been forwarded to the ambassadors of 
France, Russia, Prussia and Sardinia to remain at 
Constantinople. It is supposed that the Sultan will 
order new elections, in which the alleged frauds of 
the former ones will be avoided. The main question 


to be decided by the elections is that of the union of 
Moldavia and Wallachia. 

Hottanp.—A gigantic enterprise is how going on in 
Holland; being nothing less than blocking up two arms 
of the sea, and replacing them by a navigable canal 
for merchant vessels of the largest burden. By this 
operation an extent of land of 35,000 acres of the 
finest quality will be gained from the Scheldt. This 
canal, which will be completed in the course of two 
years, crosses the island of Sud Beveland, between 
the villages of Hanswert, on the western branch of 
the Scheldt, and Wemerdinge, on the eastern. 

Inp1a.—Up to the 27th of 6th month, Delhi was still 
in the hands of the rebels, who had made several 
desperate sorties, but were repulsed each time with 
great loss. Although reinforcements continued to be 
sent to the British troops, accounts from Bombay re- 
present their condition as precarious, as the mutinous 
regiments from a distance were collecting near the 
city, and there was also a fear of their ammunition 
falling short. In some parts of Bengal, the revolt was 
not confined to the troops, but appears to have in- 
cluded the native population generally. Great un- 
easiness was_ felt among the Europeans at Madras, 
though no open indications of disaffection were ob- 
servable either in that or the Bombay Presidency, 
the troops remaining loyal. 

Canapa.—Queen Victoria has selected Montreal as 
the capital of Canada, the question having been re- 
ferred to her for final decision by the legislature of the 
province. 
| The committee of the English Parliament, to which 
was referred the question of inroads by the people of 
| Canada on the lands of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
has reported in favor of the people and against the 
company, and recommended the annexation of the 
Red River and Saskatchawan regions to Canada, leav- 


ing the company its exclusive priveleges of trade in 
the regions least likely to be settled. 


Domestic.—Official dispatches from Gov. Walker 


report everything as quiet in Kansas; but he ap- 
prehends that difficulties may arise at the electior 
and that it will be necessary to have a military force 
stationed in some localities, in case of an outbreak. 
The trial of Gov. Robinson for usurpation of office has 
resulted in his acquittal. 

A National Convention to consider the question ot 
compensated emancipation, met at Cleveland, Ohio. 
on the 25th ult., but our accounts of its proceedings 
Are as yet very imperfect. Delegates were present 
ifom ali the free States, and from Missouri and Kan- 
zas. A National Compensation Emancipation Society 
was organized, and a series of resolutions were 
adopted by the Convention, embodying the principle 
of co-operation by the free with the slave States ir 
the expense or temporary pecuniary loss attending 
emancipation. 

The conference committee appointed by the tw« 
divisions of the Minnesota Constitutional Conventior 
made a favorable report on the 29th ult., in their re- 
spective branches, which was adopted. Only ont 
Constitution, conforming to the views of both parties, 
will be submitted to the people. 

We have accounts from California to the 5th ult., 
but they are unimportant. Several large fires in the 
interior of the State are reported, the towns of St 
Louis and Michigan Cliff having deen destroyed. The 
weather and crops were in good condition. 

The Sheriff of Mississippi Co., Missouri, advertises in 
the St. Louis Republican that he has committed to th« 
jail of that county “a negro man calling himself James 
Broustead, who says he is free,” and who was appre- 
hended by the Missouri Sheriff at Cairo, Illinois. It 
appears from statements previously published, that the 
|man was captured, and removed from Illinois to 
' Missouri, without any legal proceedings. 











